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average consumption of cloth, furniture and salt was probably lower in the Mughal period than under the British, but these form a far less significant part of the poor man's family budget than food. It will not, therefore, be wrong to conclude that till the end of the seventeenth century, or shall we say till the death of Aurangzeb in 1707, India was economically better off than she was later under the British rule.
There were several factors responsible for her decline in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. In the first place, the political disintegration that followed the fall of the Mughal Empire adversely affected the trade and industry of the country. Under conditions of political insecurity that followed the extinction of the unifying Mughal Power, the European merchants, who were already on the scene for purposes of trade, jumped into the political arena and took sides in the internecine wars among Indian princes in a bid to wrest fiscal concessions for their trade. The story of the struggle for political supremacy that ensued between the European Powers in India need not be related here, but it is to be noted that the eventual success of the British arms in the battle of Plassey in 1757 and the consequent establishment of British rule in India compensated Britain for the loss, in 1776, of her American colonies which till then were the greatest source of supply of cotton and foodgrains. It may be interesting to note in this connection that Cornwallis, who laid the foundation of the British administration and launched the policy of Europeanisation of administrative services, trade and industry of the country, was the commander of British forces which were defeated by the Americans in their War of Independence. The task of transforming India into a British colony was thus assigned to the same person who had lost the battle in America.
Secondly, though India's economy was in a prosperous state, the medieval economic organisation lacked elements of progress. When technological inventions occurred in England after 1760, that country had a Capitalist class ready to take advantage of the new inventions and it led the way to industrial revolution. India did have a commercial and mercantile class, but it had no industrial traditions. Nor did India experience the technological revolution that England went through in the latter half of eighteenth century. Even if India had not become a British colony, England would have stolen a march over this country in material prosperity. As things turned out, the industrial revolution in England occurred simultaneously with the British conquest of India.
Thirdly, in the early days of the conquest both the East India Company and its employees were interested more in